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(1845-53); Second, St. Louis (1853-58);
North, Chicago (1858-61) ; and Fifth Avenue,
New York (1861-67). In all these places he
made a distinguished success as preacher and
pastor.

He was also actively interested in education.
While pastor at Bardstown he founded a school
for boys and another for girls. During his min-
istry in Chicago he served as professor of the-
ology in the Theological Seminary of the North-
west, and helped to influence Cyrus H. McCor-
mick \.q.vJ\, one of his parishioners, to make
large contributions to that institution, which
later came to be known as McCormick Theolog-
ical Seminary. After he retired from the pas-
torate, he was president of Westminster Col-
lege, Fulton, Mo. (1869-74), and professor of
theology in the Danville Theological Seminary,
Ky. (1874-77). In addition to his work as min-
ister and professor he successively served as
editor of the Western Protestant (Bardstown),
the St. Louis Presbyterian, and the Presbyterian
Expositor (Chicago). He was distinguished as
a controversial debater on religious subjects.
The most famous of his debates was with Alex-
ander Campbell [q.v.~\ in Lexington, Ky., in
1843 on the meaning and mode of baptism.
Campbell, the founder of the Disciples of Christ,
contended for immersion as the prescribed mode.
The debate continued from Nov. 15 to Dec. 2,
and Henry Clay presided over some of its ses-
sions. The printed report, A Debate Between
Rev. A. Campbell and Rev. N. L. Rice on . . .
Christian Baptism (1844), is a volume of 912
pages. In 1845 ne hdd a prolonged debate with
Dr. Jonathan Blanchard, a Presbyterian min-
ister of Cincinnati, on the subject of slavery,
which was published the following year. Rice
took the ground that the institution of slavery
is not necessarily sinful in itself. He also had a
public debate in 1850 with Archbishop John B.
Purcell [#.#.] on the doctrines of the Roman
Catholic Church. Among his publications were
Romanism the Enemy of Free Institutions and
Christianity (1851) ; Baptism, the Design, Mode,
and Subjects (1855) 5 The Signs of the Times
(1855) ; Lectures on Slavery (1860); The Pul-
pit: Its Relations to Our National Crisis (1862) ;
Immortality (1871). Rice was a man of extraor-
dinary energy and industry; usually he carried
the work of about three men. He was an effec-
tive preacher, a keen debater, a pungent writer,
and an inspiring teacher. Many honors were
bestowed upon him, among them, election in
1855 as Moderator of the General Assembly of
the Presbyterian Church. He died at Chatham,
Ky., and was buried at Fulton, Mo.
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[Necrological Report Presented to the Alumni Asso
of Princeton Theol Sem. (1878) ; L. J. Halsey, A Hist,
of the McCormick Theol. Sem. (1893) ; M. M. Fisher
and J. J. Rice, Hist, of Westminster Coll. (1903) ; Al-
fred Nevin, Encyc. of the Presbyt. Clwrch (1884).]
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RICE, RICHARD HENRY (Jan. 9, 1863-
Feb. 10, 1922), engineer, inventor, was born in
Rockland, Me., the son of Albert Smith and
Frances W. (Baker) Rice and a descendant of
Deacon Edmund Rice, who settled in Sudbury,
Mass., before 1639. His grandfather was a
prominent railway executive, and his father
served as a representative in the Maine legis-
lature. Rice received his early education in his
native town, and in 1881, being particularly in-
terested in engineering, he entered Stevens In-
stitute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. After his
graduation in 1885 with the degree of mechanical
engineer, he spent a year in Dennison, Ohio, as
a special apprentice with the Pittsburgh, Cincin-
nati, and St. Louis Railway; then he entered the
employ of the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., as
a draftsman. In 1887 ne accepted the position
of designer and chief draftsman with E. D.
Leavitt [q.v.~\, engineer of the Calumet and
Hecla Mining Company in Cambridgeport,
Mass., and in the course of the succeeding four
years gained a reputation as an able engineer
and machine designer. This brought him the po-
sition (1891-94) of general superintendent of
the William A. Harris Steam Engine Company
at Providence, R. L, an office he resigned when
he organized the Rice and Sargent Engine Com-
pany in Providence to manufacture steam en-
gines invented jointly by himself and his part-
ner. He held the office of secretary and treasurer
of the company until it was merged with the
Providence Engineering Company in 1899; he
was treasurer of the latter until 1903, when he
resigned to enter the General Electric Company
at Lynn, Mass. Here for fifteen years he di-
rected work on the development of the steam
turbine; in 1918 he was made general manager
of the works. He was serving in this capacity
at the time of his sudden death. From the very
beginning of his engineering career Rice dem-
onstrated a marked inventive talent and in the
course of his life was the recipient of some fifty
patents. "Chief among his original creations
was the design of the first turbo-blower for
blast furnaces to be installed in America, though
of equal value were the Rice and Sargent steam
engines designed jointly with John W. Sargent.
These were recognized as among the best slow
and medium speed steam engines in the country
and were produced by the Rice and Sargent En-
gine Company between 1894 and 1903. In his
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